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Through the Tunnel 


T a time when cities are not being built 
but energetically smashed, when the labor- 
ious work of decades is wiped out in a single 


” 


night of ‘‘successful operations,” it may seem 
hopeless to think of town planning. At a time 
when civilisation itself is in danger, and the 
utmost concentration of effort is required for its 
defence, it may seem wrong—to some it seems 
impious—to discuss improvements in the equip- 
ment of civilisation. 

We feel there is some force in both these views. 
Nevertheless, it is vital that the great issues of 
town and country planning shall be kept alive 
during the War. There is occasion neither for 
despair nor for fear that thought about planning 
will diminish defence activities. Those who write 
this Journal, and most of those who read it, are 
themselves fully absorbed, in one way or another, 
in the war effort. They do not work less well, or 
with less devotion, because they find some 
recreation for their spirit, out of work hours, in 
considering what is to happen after the war, in 
trying.to express democratic idealism in the terms 
of their own specialised interests and knowledge. 
Even an A.R.P. warden may be forgiven for 
studying the stars while on patrol, though for 
landsmen the stars are a useless subject. Planning, 


on the other hand, will be after this war almost 
the key subject. 

After the last war, little interest was taken in 
planning. Public consciousness had not reached 
the stage of envisaging the town as a thing con- 
trollable by man ; it was accepted as part of the 
given order of the universe. Housing, on the other 
hand, was just beginning to be regarded as a big 
human concern to which social idealism and 
collective energy could be applied. Everyone 
realised, long_before the end of the last war, that 
vast governmental housing schemes would be 
necessary to make up arrears and to employ as 
well as to accommodate the returning soldiers. 
The tone of public consciousness on this matter 
during the war determined the activity that began 
with the peace. People of our own «school of 
thought wrote pamphlets in 1918 and 1919 argu- 
ing, quite unanswerably, that wholesale housing 
without planning would intensify a whole host of 
old evils and create new ones. It was too late. 
The nation got its head down and plunged into the 
greatest housing campaign ofall history. Not for20 
years would it even listen to the planners. And by 
that time the damage was done. It was the same 
in most other countries. The time spirit, somehow, 
was not ready for planning until a year or two ago. 
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To-day it is different. The time is ripe for 
general enthusiasm for a much wider conception 
of town building. There is, as the two years of 
work of the Barlow Commission proved, a sub- 
stantial consensus of opinion as to the character 
of the community to be aimed at. The typical 
town of the immediate future must be built on 
the two fundamentals of the family house and 
highly-organised industry, because these are the 
chief bases of our civilisation and our means of 
livelihood. Food production must, never again be 
neglected. This has profound significance in limit- 
ing the residential spill-over of the towns. But 
it must not be allowed to interfere with the pro- 
vision of adequate land for urban houses and 
gardens. Food-growing in home-gardens is recog- 
nised in war-time, and should be recognised in 
peace-time, as a very important element in the 
national economy. In some directions there is a 
place for the deliberate combination of industrial 
employment with part-time cultivation, though 
this is not likely to become typical of this country. 


After this war, as after the last, there will be 
arrears of building to make up. There will be the 
same need of large-scale works to ease the 
change-over to peace-time employment. And 
there will be a much greater necessity for replacing 
(not always in the same spots) buildings that have 
been destroyed. The programme for all this work 
is not laid up in heaven and waiting to be un- 
rolled. It has to be thought out and formulated, 
and it has to be expressed in terms of the practical 
expediency of a poorer world, as well as in accord 
with the aspirations of a people shaken out of 
complacency and seeking in the future their com- 
pensation for the past and present. 


The 1940 Council 


For these reasons we welcome the activities of 
the 1940 Council, which has brought together 
town and country planners (including members of 
the Garden Cities Association), architects, socio- 
logists and other scientists, in the hope of giving 
a fresh impetus to the study and popularisation 
of planning. The Council has accepted as a basis 
the 15-point policy of the Barlow Report. It has 
given encouragement to research groups who are 
studying the application of this policy to certain 
typical regions of England and Wales. It is 
making an experiment in education in planning 
by means of a holiday course and competition 
for secondary schools. If it succeeds in arousing 
such public response as is possible under present 
conditions, it may do much to set the note of the 
after-war reconstruction. 
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Statutory Planning 


The Ministry of Health have very wisely main- 
tained in war-time, though in a reduced form, 
their administrative machinery for Town and 
Country Planning. In some areas local authorities 
have dismissed their planning officers. But in the 
majority of cases they have retained a nucleus 
staff, while employing the personnel very largely 
on war-time work. This latter is surely the 
intelligent policy. Though building is at a mini- 
mum, questions with which planning officers 
ought to be concerned continually arise. And 
unless local authorities wish to be caught napping 
when development restarts, and to make all kinds 
of irreparable and costly mistakes, they should 
make sure that records are kept of war-time 
changes, some of which will greatly influence the 
future of their areas, and that there shall be con- 
tinuity of thought on questions of development. 
The cost is negligible in relation to the dangers 
that may be avoided and the opportunities that 
may be seized after the war, or even in some cases 
during the war. 


The Fate of Cities 


It is curious to reflect on the influence of the 
great cities on the military fortunes of the nations 
of Europe. Their existence has in one way or 
another proved a tragic embarrassment in this 
war. Warsaw was heroically defended, but the 
sufferings of its massed population were un- 
doubtedly a deterrent to the defence of other 
capitals. The destruction by air bombardment of 
the densely-built centre of Rotterdam was one of 
the most horrible episodes of the war. The flight 
of vast masses from Brussels and Paris, despite 
the decision not to defend those cities, probably 
exercised a determining influence on the course of 
the war. Far too much of the industrial produc- 
tive power and of the political influence of 
Belgium and France were concentrated in those 
two cities. At most periods of history the greater 
towns have been the strongest fortresses of civil- 
isation. To-day, under certain political conditions, 
they are not merely difficult of defence, but a 
definite military liability. 


Density and Safety 


The relative safety of open as compared with 
dense development, proved in the last war, is 
confirmed in this. It is officially stated that 
bombs dropped on the larger cities (the evacua- 
tion areas) on the average kill and injure 15 times 
as many people as bombs dropped on the re- 
ception areas. 
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A Penguin on Planning” ot: 
By F. J. OSBORN 


HIS is a live little book. It will set the 

theorist arguing, irritate the practical 

planner, divert the hard-boiled adminis- 
trator, and: delightfully confuse the ignorant 
public. Belonging to all these classes but the last, 
I register each of the appropriate reactions, but I 
will suffer them cheerfully if Mr Sharp succeeds 
in arousing the interest of indifferent highbrows, 
as I think possibly he may. It is not against the 
book, in my view, that it is unashamedly theo- 
retical and elaborates a world nearer to Mr 
Sharp’s desire without more than a hint of how 
to get it. He has greatly widened the scope of his 
analysis since he wrote Town and Countryside, 
while he retains the literary craftsmanship that 
made that book acceptable. In developing his 
theories, he goes a long way towards getting into 
perspective the vast complex of issues with which 
town planning ought to be concerned. The chief 
value of the book will be that it opens a door on 
the subject to those who have hitherto ignored it, 
and makes the vista attractive enough to invite 
further acquaintance. 


English Town-Building 

As might be expected, Mr Sharp’s prime pre- 
occupation is still with the esthetic aspect from 
which his own interest grew. While rather dis- 
abling to scientific thinking, this provides him 
with a very pleasant approach by way of an 
interpretation of the English countryside and of 
the English tradition of town-building. He then 
surveys intelligently a few of the possible theo- 
retical arrangements of town and country, 
including H. G. Wells’s forecast of universal 
suburbanisation, the Marxist prediction of diffused 


industry, the mechanistic and georgic extremes. 


of tower-cities and broad-acre cities, and the 
linear enthusiasms of the Spaniards and the 
messengers from Mars. His invective against the 
town of to-day is a trifle marred by lack of under- 
standing of common humanity. He embraces 
rather too warmly a petulant outburst of D. H. 
Lawrence, a poet who was more a symptom than 
a scavenger of the urban disease. But as atone- 
ment he retrieves for us, and very charmingly 
embroiders, William Morris’s description of the 
English landscape as ‘“‘neither prison nor palace, 
but a decent home.” One can observe that seed, 
as the book goes on, germinating in Mr Sharp’s 


* Town Planning. By Thomas Sharp. A Pelican Book. 


Penguin Books, Ltd. 152 pp. 6d 


mind, and not quite reaching full fructification. 
In his attack on the great city and on suburbia 
he is suitably corrosive, and has absorbed much 
of the mass of arguments and data assembled in 
recent years by our own school of thought. But 
about the town of a century ago, he is, by con- 
trast, almost smug, judging it too much by its 
better surviving fragments. And in his anxiety 
to re-establish the faded prestige of the con- 
tinuously built-up street, and to make his sky- 
lines more exciting, he commits himself to 
tolerance of indefensible standards of residential 
density and to derision of the 12-houses-per-acre 
maximum, the case for which he caricatures. 
That standard could not have survived were it 
not supported by a group of coincident reasons, 
all of them of major practical importance. In our 
age, when young technicians wallow in complex 
formule, this one is too simple-seeming and 
therefore needs re-statement in scientific jargon. 
But, having recently checked it, I find it strangely 
near the mark for working purposes. Mr Sharp’s 
thirty family houses to the acre is just nonsense 
if we are interested in all the elements of a satis- 
factory standard. If you disregard all the ele- 
ments you can get 150 on one acre. It is not 
without significance that the actual instances Mr 
Sharp quotes of commendable terrace building, in 
Bath, Edinburgh and Marylebone, have densities 
of 4 to 12 houses to the acre. On the possibilities 
of reconciling harmony with variety in group- 
housing design, however, he has something to say 
of value. On defence issues he is balanced. On 
open spaces he tends to be parsimonious. On the 
week-end theory he is rather revolutionary, and 
seems not to trust the habitableness of his ideal 
town. On national parks he is wise, and on 
national road schemes moderate. 


Ends and Means 


It is interesting that Mr Sharp, after a gallant 
effort to digest the multitude of sociological and 
esthetic considerations that are the data of 
territorial planning, arrives finally at the garden 
city formula for the good town of the future, 
though he still boggles at the hated word and 
abruptly dismisses Ebenezer Howard as—guess 
what !—a “social reformer.” Romantically 
wedded at an early age to the English tradition, 
he has obviously not been insusceptible, on his 
way to maturity, of the chromium glances of 
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Continental sirens. But he finally comes down 
against the million city and in favour of the 
smallish, compact, mainly self-dependent town, 
set in a tract of true countryside and planned for 
beauty as well as function. His chosen term for 
this idea is ‘“‘satellite town,’ which we adapted in 
1919 from Graham Taylor’s “satellite city,’ and 
popularised as a description of the Welwyn 
scheme. It is, of course, precisely the garden city 
idea, except that Mr Sharp, more interested in 
ends than means, omits Howard’s instrumental 
constituent—the unified ownership of the town 
site and rural belt. Ebenezer Howard seems to be 
Mr Sharp’s Hound of Heaven. Mr Sharp ‘“‘fled 
him, down the nights and down the days; he 
fled him, down the arches of the years ; he fled 
him down the labyrinthine ways of his own mind. 

Up vistaed hopes he sped; and _ shot, 
precipitated, Adown Titanic glooms. . . .”” Those 
who knew Howard in the flesh will chuckle at the 
vision of the ‘“‘deliberate speed, majestic instancy”’ 
with which he gets Mr Sharp in the end. 


Public Vagueness 


I sympathise with Mr Sharp’s desire to find a 
new name for the sort of town we all want. But 
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no invention of names is a safeguard against 
public vagueness. The more prestige a name col- 
lects the more will builders and local authorities 
use it for their schemes, whether correctly or not. 
Since we used the term “‘satellite town,’’ all sorts 
of misshapen excrescences on swollen cities have 
been so described, just as all sorts of limp in- 
competent suburbs were christened “ garden 
cities.”” Labels will not save us. The only cure 
for a drifting or muddled state of affairs is to 
formulate a policy that is clear and definite, to 
be firm about it insofar as it stands up to genuine 
criticism and, above all, to persist in giving good 
reasons against easier policies that do not meet 
the essential requirements. Planning writers have 
not always been on the side of the angels in this 
respect. With all his personal idiosyncrasies and 
prejudices, Mr Sharp is. His book is a polemical 
pamphlet rather than a fair-minded or educational 
introduction to the subject. If it achieves its 
purpose it will bring into planning circles a lot 
of people with very annoying and ill-assimilated 
notions. But it may bring some sense of move- 
ment, too. Having tried both, I would rather 
argue with a rowdy meeting than with an empty 
market-place. 


Land Utilisation in War-Time 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 


Director of the Land Utilisation Survey of Britain 


cent. of Britain’s essential food supplies are 
home produced. 
account that the production of meat, dairy pro- 
duce, poultry and eggs depends largely on im- 
ported feeding stuffs the true home output is 


|: is commonly stated that rather under 40 per 


If, however, one takes into 


probably nearer 30 per cent. For seventy years 
Britain, under a free trade policy, encouraged 
the development of a national economy based 
essentially on an import of raw materials and 
foodstuffs and an export of quality manufac- 
tured goods. There are so many parts of the 
world where physical conditions of climate, 
soil and labour combine to render possible 
the production of foodstuffs more efficiently 
or more cheaply than can be done in Britain 
that there is little need to criticise this 
traditional policy so long as peace and security 
rendered the exchange possible. Three factors, in 
particular, brought about the essential change in 
outlook. In the first place the attempted blockade 


of Britain by Germany in 1914-18—especially in 
1917—led to a realisation of the weakness of the 
position and to a temporary increase in home 
production from ploughed land in 1918-1920. In 
the second place, growing competition in the 
world’s markets for manufactured goods and the 
institution of tariff barriers pointed to the neces- 
sity of making a fuller utilisation of the land of 
Britain. But it was actually growing insecurity 
and then the actual outbreak of war which threw 
into the limelight the pressing need for adequate 
land utilisation in Britain. 


Stemming the Tide 


Until the attempt to stem the tide by the 
introduction of wheat quotas, sugar beet sub- 
sidies and similar legislation—mainly in the last 
eight years—there has long been a steady loss in 
the number of farmers and agricultural workers, 
consequent rural depopulation, abandonment of 
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farm land, and change from arable to grassland 
on the remainder. Just as it is impossible in 
most cases to secure more than one harvest a 
year, or to hurry the reproductive processes of 
animals, so every farmer knows that it takes 
time to put land, once neglected, into “good 
heart” again. The provision of cheap lime and 
slag and the granting of a subsidy for ploughing 
old grassland (made early last year by the Ministry 
of Agriculture under Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith) 
was a fundamental move in the right direction 
in that it aimed, not at subsidising the produc- 
tion of any particular crop, but at the improve- 
ment of the land and the rendering of it more 
fitted for any crop. 


Two Million Acres 


The great war-time change affecting land 
utilisation is the present effort—already achieved 
as far as the initial work is concerned—of adding 
some 2,000,000 acres or roughly 20 per cent. to 
the existing 10,000,000 acres of arable land left 
in Britain. The Ministry of Agriculture appor- 
tioned the total amongst the counties, giving 
each a quota, and then wisely left the execution 
of the scheme to the County War Agricultural 
Executive Committees composed of men with local 
knowledge. What actually has been achieved ? 


The first and immediate change, visible to all, 
is that where last year there were five ploughed 
fields now there are six. In some of the eastern 
counties, already mainly arable, the increase is 
perforce less, in some of the heavy-soiled midland 
grass counties the season was against ploughing 
but in some of the western counties the change is 
spectacular. But ploughing is not an end in 
itself: what crops are to be grown on the 
ploughed land ? Here the farmer has been given 
the widest latitude : contrary to popular opinion, 
wheat for bread is not a first concern. Much of 
this country is not suited by climate to wheat ; 
wheat amongst agricultural products is one of the 
most easily imported for it can be readily handled 
and stored for long periods. Feeding stuffs for 
our home animals are more important. 


There are wide differences from county to 
county with supervision or control of the plough- 
ing up campaign. The simplest but at the same 
time stupidest procedure is to tell every farmer 
he must plough one or more fields as his quota. 
So simple—it can be done from an office by just 
signing a formal order. No need to visit the land, 
no need to see if it is suitable or not. This pro- 
cedure was followed over large areas in 1918; 


it appears that in some areas it is being followed 
now. 
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One hundred and fifty years ago, those who 
prepared the first reports for the newly consti- 
tuted Board of Agriculture and Internal Improve- 
ment, realised that some regions of Britain were, 
by soil and other physical conditions, primarily 
suited for ploughing and crop production, others 
for grassland or downland for grazing. One day 
the wisdom of their precepts will be realised. 
Every county in Britain ought to be divided into 
regions—often quite small—according to physical 
characters and the optimum use of each type of 
land in the national effort determined. There are 
huge areas of semi-derelict grassland where every 
acre ought to be ploughed and re-seeded. Twenty 
per cent. increase is just playing with the problem 
whereas in other areas to demand ploughing at 
all is a doubtful expedient. There are undoubtedly 
some counties where the Campaign has been 
planned on these scientific lines. At the outbreak 
of war the Land Utilisation Survey offered its 
services to the Government and was requested to 
render any assistance possible to the County 
Committees. There followed requests for the loan 
of the original 6-inch field maps showing the 
existing use of every field. As a result some 6,000 
of these field sheets were loaned to the counties. 
Where available the 1-inch published sheets were 
also supplied to the counties and on these the 
local experts in many cases demarcated soil and 
land use regions, according to their inherent 
possibilities, and planned their campaigns ac- 
cordingly. Results already to hand suggest the 
superiority of such a planned campaign over the 
haphazard methods of the bureaucrat. 


Land Utilisation Survey 


The Government has recognised the help 
afforded by the Land Utilisation Survey by 
according the Survey—though it remains in- 
dependent—official support. The Survey has at- 
tempted to draw up a simple classification of the 
land of Britain into ten types from A1 (first class 
arable or market garden land) to H10 (saltings, 
sand dunes, shingle spits and other land almost 
useless agriculturally). For each type a maximum 
or optimum utilisation can be suggested or deter- 
mined. 


Such profound changes are possible in the land 
utilisation of Britain that this country could 
probably be as much as 80 per cent. self-support- 
ing. The careful planning of land use has been 
an integral part of the campaign of preparation 
in Nazi Germany—whereby the 80 per cent. self- 
sufficiency has been achieved. Its fundamental 
importance to Britain has yet to be realised. 
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The Practical Application of the Barlow 


Report 


By Sir WILLIAM E. WHYTE 


that all the members of the Commission 
agreed upon nine Conclusions. The main pro- 
posal of the Commission provides for the setting 
up of a National Authority for the purpose of 
making research into, advising upon and regu- 
lating the location of Industry throughout the 
whole country. The Conclusions are set out in 
Par. 428 of the Report and they form an outline 
of the scope of action and the powers which the 
Commission consider the proposed new Authority 
should exercise. Specially important is the state- 
ment of the Commission that the objectives of 
National action should be (a) continued and 
further redevelopment of congested areas, 
(b) decentralisation or dispersal both of Industries 
and Population from such areas, (c) encourage- 
ment of a reasonable balance of Industrial 
development throughout the Country, coupled 
with appropriate diversification of Industry in 
each region. 

Here we have in terse language the essential 
scheme of work which it is proposed the new 
Authority should undertake. And we of the 
Garden Cities movement can find in the statement 
all that we need, I think, for the fulfilment of the 
objects and purposes which we stand for. 


HE essential thing to be borne in mind in 
connection with the Barlow Report is this, 


National Planning 


It may be interesting from a study of Par. 428 
to attempt an outline of how the proposed new 
Authority (the National Industrial Board) would 
work in practice. Presumably it would be a Body 
somewhat similar in character and function to the 
Electricity Commissioners or the Coal Commis- 
sion. The Act of Parliament setting up the 
Authority would prescribe its scope and functions 
and make provision for the appointment of the 
members and of the necessary staff. 

The first duty of the new Board would be to 
prepare and submit to the President of the Board 
of Trade a special Report as to what further 
powers it requires in addition to those mentioned 
in the Commission Report, for the purpose of 
giving effect to the Objectives of National action. 
This would be a work of especial importance and 


would require the most careful thought and 
investigation. The Royal Commission were not in 
a position themselves to outline the precise powers 
which the new National Authority would require 
to have, to enable them to carry out the functions 
which the Commission had in mind. A great deal 
of inquiry and consultation with Government 
Departments and other interests will, no doubt, be 
necessary, and great care must be taken to ensure 
that a satisfactory working machine is evolved. 
The precedent of the Coal Mines Reorganisation 
Commission must be kept in mind: there it was 
found, after the Commission had been established 
and gone to work, that they had not the statutory 
powers and functions which would enable them to 
discharge the duties which Parliament was pre- 
sumed to have conferred upon them. 


Regional Boards 


As I see it, the Act of Parliament setting up the 
National Industrial Board and defining its powers 
and duties, would also provide for the setting up 
of Regional or Divisional Boards whose constitu- 
tion, powers and duties, would be defined, as well 
as their relationship to the National Industrial 
Board itself. 

It is obvious that the National Board and the 
Regional or Divisional Boards must work in the 
closest relationship with the Local Authorities of 
the Country. Those Authorities, concerned as they 
are with the Health, Housing and Planning of 
their areas and with the approval of all plans of 
factories and workshops, are well fitted to afford 
material assistance to the Board. They must be 
consulted in a large number of matters, and their 
co-operation and goodwill must be specially 
invoked in such questions as Planning and general 
Development ; in the redevelopment of congested 
areas, decentralisation and the like. The Regional 
or Divisional Boards must be constituted on a 
fully representative basis — Employers’ and 
Workers’ Organisations, Local Authorities and 
other representative interests must all be included. 

While the general lines of policy would be 
exercised by the National Board, it is obvious that 
there must be a great deal of devolution to the 
Regional Boards, and that they in turn must be 
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constantly supplying the National Board with all 
necessary information as regards the Region in 
which they operate, especially in such matters as 
advising upon a better balance of Industry and a 
greater diversification of industry, as well as 
advising upon anticipated depressions in their 
areas and how these might best be combated. 

Rules and regulations will require to be framed 
for the working machinery of the new Scheme and 
for prescribing the relationship of the various 
bodies and interests to one another. This will be 
a work of very great importance. For example, 
the Commission propose that the new National 
Board should formulate a Policy or Plan in rela- 
tion to decentralisation or dispersal from con- 
gested urban areas, and in this connection they 
are to consider such questions as the establish- 
ment of Garden Cities, Satellite Towns, Trading 
Estates. This will call for the closest consulta- 
tion not only with Local Authorities, but with 
various organisations and interests that can be 
helpful. The financial aspect of such matters, 
as between State and Local Authority, will be 
one of very great importance. I should imagine 
that the National Board, through its Regional 
Board, would, in the first place, take evidence on 
such matters and thereafter prepare a draft 
Scheme which the various Authorities and 
interests would have the opportunity of con- 
sidering and discussing. 

It is obvious that the constitution and inaugu- 
ration of a National Board will be a work of great 
magnitude, but once the Act of Parliament is 
passed providing for the Scheme and prescribing 
the powers and duties of the Board, there should 
be no serious difficulty in getting to work, pro- 
vided always that the new Board bears fully in 
mind the necessity for co-operating with, and not 
antagonising the various interests—many of them 
of a conflicting character—which will be affected 
by the entry into our National life of something 
completely new and far-reaching. 


Need for Publicity 


Publicity must take an important place in the 
Scheme of things, and Research, Advice to Indus- 
trialists, Local Authorities and others, will all 
call for the utilisation of special services—possibly 
a special department of the Board. 

It will, of course, be for the National Board to 
frame its policy and scheme of work which will no 
doubt include measures for a survey of the 
Industrial position of the Country and for the 
collection of all relevant data, but one may express 
the hope that, having regard to the immense issues 
involved, real initiative and boldness will be shown 
by those who may be entrusted with the work. 
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ARE WE ALL AGREED? 


Opinions from Press and Platform 


THIS revival of country life based upon sound 
economics and sociology could counteract strik- 
ingly the tendency in the industrial age of the 
drift of population to the towns. Our new housing 
should be, as far as possible, rural housing, but to 
do this, rural communities in the fullest sense 
must grow up. 

Then, with opportunities for work and play 
made available to country dwellers and with the 
growth of our villages according to the British 
tradition—we can recreate that Merrie England 
of Elizabethan times in a happier and more 
efficient manner—we can, indeed, rebuild Jeru- 
salem in this our green and pleasant land. 

FREDERIC EVANS (The Quarterly Review) 


ARE the great industrial monopolies of the day 
consistent with a comprehensive redistribution of 
the population ? For this one thing is certain: 
we cannot both eat our cake and have it. The 
omnibus service which enables the country house- 
wife to do her shopping in the town and the 
country schoolboy to attend the town school 
obviously gives, on certain assumptions, a useful 
service. But the point comes at which cheap 
travel and the ultimate welfare of the country- 
side cannot be reconciled. 


W. L. BURN (The Quarterly Review) 


MANy of the old problems that loomed so large 
a year ago have simply vanished. Wayside 
advertisements and notice-boards disappeared 
with the signposts almost overnight, so that 
anyone who has had cause to take a long road 
journey lately cannot have failed to have been 
struck by the astonishing and welcome change. 
New and strange landmarks may have arisen, 
progress may have been halted sometimes— 
though certainly not by traffic jams—but it is 
now possible to approach a village without being 
assaulted by a single eyesore as it has not been 
for twenty years or more. Wayside advertising 
having been so effectively dealt with, it is to be 
hoped that when peace comes it will not be 
allowed to raise its head again.—Country Life 


EvEN during the period of intense war strain and 
effort, it is conceivably within the scope of 
administrative agencies in close contact with 
labour and industry to compile data for the 
different regions of the country which would later 
be of inestimable value in examining such aspects 
of the location of industry problem as geographical 
movements of labour and industry. 
—Oldham Evening Chronicle 





Sir Raymond Unwin 


T is impossible to find words to express the 

sense of bereavement felt by the members of 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
at the loss of an inspiring leader and warm friend. 
He was intimately connected with the Association 
from its inception, had been a Vice-President 
since that office was instituted and was the first 
recipient of the Ebenezer Howard Memorial 
Medal. He had a world-wide reputation as a town 
planner and skilled exponent of the principle of 
the Garden City..He succeeded Sir Ebenezer 
Howard as President of the International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Town Planning and held 
that office for three years. He died in the United 
States at the age of 76 while acting as Visiting 
Professor at Columbia University and unofficial 
adviser on housing questions to the Federal 
Government. Several foreign universities con- 
ferred honorary degrees upon him. 

Ebenezer Howard first propounded the idea of 
the Garden City and of the general form it should 
take. The Garden City Association was formed 
at the beginning of this century withthe object 
of putting these ideas into practice and when a 
site had been secured the planning of the city was 
put out to a limited competition. That com- 
petition was won by Barry Parker and Raymond 
Unwin and they gave practical expression to the 
principles laid down by the founder of the move- 
ment. It can be truly said that this early plan 
and Parker and Unwin’s contemporaneous work 
at New Earswick and at the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, where they collaborated with Edwin 
Lutyens, have influenced the form of town 
development in all parts of the world. Not, un- 
fortunately, in the production of many other 
garden cities, but in establishing greatly im- 
proved standards of housing and securing homes 
set in gardens, harmoniously grouped and ar- 
ranged. Unwin was a practical idealist (in Nothing 
Gained by Overcrowding he demonstrated that 
good development was good business) and all his 
work was directed towards securing better living 
conditions and creating harmonious communities. 
He was ahead of his time and, for example, the 
splendid social centre at the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb was the forerunner of the community 
centre movement which has been so active in 
recent years. He knew that there was ample land 
for towns in which everyone who wished it could 
have a comfortable home with a pleasant and 
productive garden, without undue encroachment 
on the countryside. He demonstrated how this 
could be achieved if only we would develop our 
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With acknowledgment to Wide World photos 


towns on a background of open space instead of 
sprawling them out and leaving open space to be 
inserted afterwards at great expense and reduced 
efficiency. 

Town Planning received legal sanction in this 
country in 1909 and as soon as the Act was 
passed Unwin had ready Town Planning in 
Practice to give an inspiring lead to those about 
to exercise the new powers. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed Chief Town Planning Inspector to the 
Local Government Board, but early in the war 
took up the position of the Director of Housing 
to a Department of the Ministry of Munitions, 
and, among other works, was responsible for 
the model munition town at Gretna Green. In 
1915 he was elected President of the Town 
Planning Institute. After the war he returned 
to the Local Government Board, then become 
the Ministry of Health, and was the Chief Tech- 
nical Adviser for the Addison and subsequent 
schemes of housing, until his retirement in 
1928, after which he was for a few years the 
technical adviser to the Greater London Regional 
Planning Committee. He was knighted in 1932 
and President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects from 1931 to 1933, and later received 
the Gold Medal of that Institute. 

No record of achievement or of the distinctions 
received towards the end of a long life can convey 
the power of the man which shone behind the 
charming modesty which clothed him. His in- 
fluence was world-wide and his power was based 
on technical knowledge inspired by idealism and 
an unrivalled facility of expression. We have lost 
a great leader but his influence survives to inspire 
us to carry on the cause to which he devoted 
his life. 

G. L. F, 
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Planning Problems in the United States 


of America 
By SIR RAYMOND UNWIN, P.P.R.I.B.A. 


Vice-President, the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 


Fust before he died Sir Raymond Unwin wrote this article. In a note which 
accompamed 1t Lady Unwin said : ““My husband asks me to send you the 
enclosed : it 1s not finished but he thought you might like to use it and put at the 
end ‘to be continued’.” Few men have lived to achieve greater certainty that 
their work ts “to be continued” than Sir Raymond Unwin. To Howard’s vision 
he brought equal! zeal, equal devotion to humanity ; he brought, too, the superb 
gifts of a rare gemus. His work was for to-morrow no less than to-day. Future 
ages will acclaim his services to mankind. They will do more: they will 
understand and act upon the principles of planmng of which he was both the 
exponent and the exemplar.—EDITOR, TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 


continued to be essentially a pioneer com- 
munity. Their population, industry and 
wealth were increasing by leaps and bounds while 
they were free to spread over wider and wider areas 
of fresh territory. To-day they are passing through 
a fundamental transformation into a settled 
community. Not only has the vast immigration 
from Europe ceased, but the tide shows signs of 
turning ; for between 1931 and 1935 there was 
an excess of those migrating from the U.S.A. 
over those migrating into the country of 103,000. 
The rate of natural increase moreover has been 
falling off so rapidly that a stationary population 
may be reached at no very distant date. Already 
it is estimated by the National Resources Com- 
mittee that only three cities of over 100,000 
population had a birth rate in 1930 sufficient to 
maintain their population. Since 1930 the birth 
rate of the larger cities has failed by from 20 to 
30 per cent. to reach the replacement figure. The 
difficulty of adjusting the nation’s mental out- 
look, its social and economic conditions to the 
new and relatively settled state has been 
enormously increased by the phenomenal specula- 
tive boom which culminated in 1929, obscuring 
while it lasted the on-coming of the fundamental 
change. At the same time the rapid develop- 
ment of that change has seriously aggravated and 
prolonged the equally unprecedented slump which 
followed the great boom, by diminishing drastic- 
ally the forces of progress which were wont in the 
past to promote recovery from even the severest 
set-backs. 
Some appreciation of the extent of this change 
and of the difficulties which beset the adjustments 
to the new conditions is essential to any under- 


[c= the last century the United States 


standing of the problems, urban and rural, which 
face the planners. One of the most important 
results in the economic field particularly noticeable 
in urban conditions is the switching over of prime 
importance from capital appreciation to income. 
With a certain speed of increase in population and 
progress in urban development the rate of annual 
increase in capital appreciation over large pro- 
portions of property, particularly of land, may 
be greater than the income, or be thought to 
be so, which comes to much the same in its effect 
on conduct. This was the case in America during 
the last century; and the boom in the later 
1920’s seemed to show that the condition still 
continued. In such periods property is bought 
and sold, not as a means of investment for steady 
income, but to secure the capital increment which 
hopeful buyers expect to realise in a few years at 
most. In a country with strong speculative 
tendencies—where 60 per cent. have admitted 
that they prefer the chance of a big success to 
an assured modest competence—very naturally 
speculative, that is merely hoped for, values have 
been little distinguished from actually realised 
values. The general local taxation having been 
based on the capital value of land and buildings, 
not on its realised income value, has naturally 
been influenced by the same tendency to regard 
speculative value as real value. 


A Chicago Example 


One of the most striking examples of this is 
furnished by the City of Chicago. In 1915 the 
total assessments of property value for the pur- 


poses of taxation was in round figures 
$2,000,000,000. By 1926 owing to boom con- 
ditions the figure had been raised to $5,000,000,000 
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but by 1933 it had fallen again to $2,000,000,000, 
a figure which still contains a considerable amount 
for speculative value, not at present realised. 
Evidently in the boom years, figures rising to a 
peak of $3,000,000,000 were assessed for taxation 
a large proportion of which consisted of nothing 
more real than the increase in his salary which 
any clerk hopes to receive next year. This method 
of taxing hoped-for values which have no existence 
except in the hopeful minds of owners and 
purchasers of land and property is a very serious 
obstacle to planning and housing. If the city has 
taxed an owner for years on such speculative 
values, naturally the owner expects to be paid 
at a like rate if the land is wanted for a housing 
scheme or for an open space, for which purposes 
the value is preposterous. There can be little 
doubt that the owners’ natural optimism as to 
the value of his plot of land, and a certain feeling 
of having that value established when it is 
entered on the assessment book, tends to 
acquiescence in the high values which the city 
seeks to establish in order to have as large a basis 
as possible of capital value on which to assess 
taxation, and so secure a large income by a small 
percentage assessment on the values. The result 
is a total assessment of values, especially land 
values, which far exceeds any real values based 
on present use, or a reasonable gamble value 
based on possible future use, within any time 
that would enable such value even if realised to 
cover the carrying charges including the yearly 
tax. 


Excessively High Densities 


The future prospects of realising improved 
values has been further curtailed by the adoption 
of excessively high buildings and excessively high 
density of families in apartment-blocks. The 
business centres have been expanding upward 
instead of outward. This is one of the main 
causes of the blighted areas now appearing round 
the business centres in many large towns. No one 
wishes to live in these areas, ruined for pleasant 
living by the congestion and bustle of all the 
business and industry crowded storey upon storey 
in the small business centre. There population 
diminishes, houses become derelict, and by default 
on mortgage or tax they fall wholesale into the 
hands or under the control of the loaning agencies 
of the town. These are often afraid to accept 
them, not knowing what to do with them. So 
they degenerate for want of care into slums and 
blighted areas. In Chicago it is estimated that 
there are 44 square miles of such blighted areas 
where no one will live who can afford to get 
further out to better surroundings. The district 
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is not crowded ; on the contrary, it is occupied by 
barely 40 persons to the grass acre; but it con- 
tains 169,000 families of the lowest income levels. 
Records have been kept under the Zoning Ad- 
ministration, from which it appears that during 
the 13 years for which these are available resi- 
dence areas within the city have been expanding 
at the annual rate of 0.3 per cent., the commercial 
area at a rate of only .014 per cent. If both such 
rates of increase continued, and could be confined 
to the blighted area, 140 years would be needed 
to redeem it all and realise actual as contrasted 
with hoped-for land value over that area. 


Redeeming a “‘Blighted Area” 


During the 20 years 1911 to 1930, the average 
annual increase in population of Chicago was 
60,000. The recent increase has been but slight ; 
if however the former rate of increase were 
restored, and all were induced to occupy the 
blighted area, very unlikely contingencies, and if 
only 10 families per acre were added, 18 years 
would be needed to redeem the area. Neverthe- 
less the “‘values’”’ set on the land are such that 
only congested apartments or business buildings 
can afford to pay them. Such is the strength of 
a speculative picture of value, confirmed by an 
official assessment. This blighted ring round the 
business centre which has been unduly con- 
tracted by the adoption of high buildings and 
skyscrapers, is becoming a common problem 
presented to planners in the U.S.A. In New York 
the island of Manhattan has lost nearly one-third 
of its peak population, these have moved to the 
outskirts of the town where living conditions are 
less congested. The population of the city of New 
York as a whole has recently been growing only 
at the rate of about 70,168 persons per annum 
as against 131,040 between 1920 and 1930 The 
Planning Board have recently scheduled the areas 
more or less blighted which are considered suitable 
for clearance, replanning and low rent housing. 
The total for the whole city is 7,671 acres of 
which 2,643 are in Manhattan. Much of this area 
is in very bad condition, buildings boarded up, 
or pulled down to escape that part of the tax 
which falls on the building : much of the property 
is tax defaults or mortgage defaults and is con- 
trolled either by the City as taxing authority or 
by the banks and insurance companies who have 
made the loans. The sales as result of fore- 
closures of properties in Manhattan alone num- 
bered 2,068 in 1935, and the total of the liens on 
them was $222,333,192. While the totals for the 
five years 1935 to 1939 inclusive were 6,693 and 
$783,832,100. 
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IN SEARCH OF CIVIC 


friend and I set out with an old car to discover 

something of England’s historic achievements 
in town planning, or rather in civic planning. 
And during the course of this journey—which 
lasted on and off for more than four months—we 
made several discoveries. The first was that some 
of the most unlikely places—places never men- 
tioned in textbooks—have some of the best ex- 
amples of harmonious street architecture; and 
the second discovery—or rather, realisation—was 
that many ideas which inspire our present-day 
efforts in garden-city planning had full expression 
—though in a different form—in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century and during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth. For instance we dis- 
covered at Dover and at Ramsgate some of the 
finest street architecture. We explored Hastings, 
St. Leonards and Brighton and found a hundred 
scenes more lovely to our eyes than all the show 
places of Devon. We realised at Cheltenham that 
it was laid out and built to be a garden city, or 
rather, as it calls itself, a city set in a garden. 
The planners and builders of that time were satis- 
fying the desire for seemly and gracious living— 
even though they were doing it with harmonious 
groups of terrace houses and with communal 
gardens, rather than with isolated villa residences. 

Perhaps I might quote from my notebook with 
some suitable amplification. 


|: a happier summer time, a few years ago, a 


June 10th. Ramsgate 


Reached Ramsgate late this night after some 
car trouble. There is no mistaking Ramsgate. Its 
older part and quayside are Cockneydom by the 
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A View in Cheltenham : A fully-grown city that 
has attempted to resolve the conflict between the 
claims of town and country 


A Holiday Reminder as 
to some of England’s 
achievements in Street 
Planning and Communal 


Gardens 


by 
F. E. TOWNDROW, a.R.LB.A. 


sea. There is nothing high class, exclusive or 
“refeened’’ about this place. Discovered that 
Ramsgate has some of the most delightful 
Regency architecture in England. We did not 
expect it somehow. We had forgotten its history 
of one-time fashion and elegance. 


Fune 15th. Dover 


Stayed at a pleasant pub near the quay. 
From the point of view of Georgian and Re- 
gency architecture, there is much to interest us ; 
Dover is quite surprisingly rich in it. What more 
suave composition could we find than the com- 
position of the Marine Esplanade? There is 
nothing in our modern scheme of things, foreign 
or otherwise, to touch it. Neither pen nor camera 
can do justice to it. Here is a harmonious com- 
position that does not merely stretch along one 
block—but embraces nearly half a mile of sea 
frontage. 


July 5th. Hastings and St. Leonards 


There are not many “‘squares”’ in Hastings and 
St. Leonards. In this respect it is not so rich as 
Brighton. But Wellington Square is a perfect 
specimen of its class. It is the best square in 
Hastings, and it has all the harmony of propor- 
tion and delicacy of detail of the finer Regency 
work. These wrought iron balcony fronts display 
that perfect certainty which can only come by 
the unself-conscious approach to design. Such 
work arises out of a growth of understanding 
rather than an individualistic striving for esthetic 
effect. 





Warrior Square, St. Leonards. The Victorian builders, for all 

their alleged materialism, had more sense in the decencies of 

planning than their present-day counterparts. Here are acres of 
building land just given over to gardens. 


Adelaide Crescent, Hove. Large garden is in scale with the houses. 


Lewes Crescent, Brighton, with Sussex Square beyond. Here 
perhaps is the largest communal garden of its kind in Britain. 
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Warrior Square, St. Leonards, is later 
Victorian. It is not so good in detail, but 
the grandness of its conception and its unity 
of scale and design provide full compensation 
in the mind. I have often thought that com- 
munity of taste—no matter how dull—is 
better than sporadic individualism no matter 
how brilliant. We have a great deal to learn 
from the Victorian period in this respect. 


Seaside Towns 


There are half a dozen other seaside towns 
which have much to delight us in good civic 
architecture. For somehow the English have 
devoted their best genius to seaside building 
even though they have allowed many inland 
towns to become architectural shambles. 

The noble terraces of Brighton and Hove 
are perhaps too well known to need mention 
in this journal. But have you ever spent a 
day or two exploring the back streets of 
Brighton ? Here one will find many archi- 
tectural gems in the way of a small square, 
or close, or terrace, and if you have an eye 
for the delicacy and marvellous restraint of 
the Regency there will be much to delight 

ou. 

m And have you ever been to Southwold ? 
This little town on the breezy coast of 
Suffolk is not only delightful in its eighteenth 
century groups of houses but it has a most 
ingenious plan in which the houses are 
grouped around a variety of open spaces, 
which according to history were once occu- 
pied by islands of houses but were burnt 
down in a fire which devastated the town. 
And the people of Southwold had the wit not 
to build on these accidental open spaces 
after their Great Fire—in which they were 
wiser than the people of London. 


The South-Western Midlands 


But in these days of so many prohibited 
areas along the coast perhaps we had better 
not say any more about coastal architecture, 
for fear that we may say the wrong thing or 
because the reader may not be able to visit 
these places. And with less time and oppor- 
tunity than in days of peace and with some 
measure of freedom from the worst evidences 
of war, we may get a chance for a brief visit 
to that rich area of England which we might 
call the south-western midlands. Architec- 
turally this is the richest slice of England. 
It contains Bath, Bristol, Wells and Glaston- 
bury on the south, Oxford on the east, 
Hereford and Monmouth on the west, 
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Worcester and the Malverns on the north, and 
Gloucester, Cheltenham and Cirencester in the 
centre. It also includes the upper reaches of the 
Thames, and the Severn and the Wye valleys, 
the Forest of Dean, the north and south Cots- 
wolds, and the Mendips. What a wealth of 
scenic and architectural beauty is gathered to- 
gether here in one comparatively small part of 
these isles!’ It seems to have more than its fair 
share. Any one of its constellation of cathedral 
or country towns, is enough to adorn any 
ordinary county. But here are a dozen of 
them! 

Many of these places will be so well known to 
my readers that it is almost like effrontery to 
mention them but may I suggest how well they 
are worth visiting and revisiting. Bath, for 
instance, has a great deal in it besides the 
Circus, the Crescent, and Queen’s Square. Bristol 
has some fine Regency architecture tucked away 
in odd places, especially towards Clifton. And 
for those who have not actually lived in the 
Cotswolds and got tired of its towns and villages 
there is still a fount of quiet beauty which may 
be enjoyed—especially at this time. Chipping 
Camden is still as lovely as ever and Broadway 
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—deprived of its crowds of sightseers—is even 
better than ever. 

But perhaps from the point of view of those 
interested in city planning, and planning for 
healthy as well as civilised living, the finest 
example in England is Cheltenham. This may 
not have the architectural dignity of Bath or 
Edinburgh, but it is more open, more leafy, more 
cheerful, and to my mind more English. It 
may not have the historical character of an 
old English county town but it has not the 
same muddle or dirtiness. It may not have the 
architectural traditions and picturesque variety 
of a Chipping Camden but it has concerts, 
libraries, shops, hotels, restaurants, schools and 
cinemas—things which are an essential part of 
the modern town-planning scheme for a city. 

Yes, there is a great deal to be learned from 
Cheltenham, both how to do it and how not 
to do it. It is, perhaps, the best example of a 
large English town that has been consciously 
planned ; and it is a reminder that England can 
occasionally do it when it likes. It is a city first 
and a garden-city afterwards; and all lovers of the 
garden-city ideal might do worse than make 
a careful study of this “city set in a garden.” 


The Land and the Peoples’ Food 


By GILBERT McALLISTER 


thought that every family should have easy 

access to abundant light, fresh air, and the 
open country side. The house with a garden has 
been part of the English tradition and has become 
the ideal of everyone not obsessed with the neo- 
romantic, streamlined architecture of Corbusier. 
The article by Dr Dudley Stamp, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, shows again how unsuccess- 
ful town planning practice has been in its efforts 
to defend the arable land of Great Britain against 
the encroachments of the great cities and against 
the hit or miss building development which has 
been accentuated rather than diminished by the 
war. 


Fundamental Needs 


Town planners have everything to gain by con- 
tinually referring back to the fundamental needs 
of men, women and children. Only by so doing 
will they be able so to plan that our architecture, 
our towns and our rural areas are developed in 
accordance with the most satisfying principles 


|: has been a commonplace of town planning 


where utility and beauty go hand in hand. Town 
planners may learn much, therefore, from an 
excellent little book entitled The Nation’s Larder 
(Bell, 146 pp., 2s. 6d. net), which has just been 
published. The book comprises a set of lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in April, May and June this year, and 
here collected together by Sir William Bragg, o.M., 
the Director. The contributors form a most dis- 
tinguished list—Professor J. C. Drummond, 
Major-General Sir Robert McCarrison, Sir John 
Orr, Sir Frederick Keeble, Mr L. H. Lampitt, 
Professor V. H. Mottram, and Mr J. C. Spence, 
with a supplement by Mr Franklin Kidd. Lord 
Woolton, the Minister of Food, in a prefatory 
letter, stresses the importance of nutrition and 
says that we must “ do all we can to spread more 
widely a working knowledge of the fundamental 
principles.”” This book is a notable contribution 
to the magnificent work which Lord Woolton and 
his Ministry are doing to spread a knowledge of 
health values and is a supplement to such direct 
social reforms achieved by the Ministry, as the 
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proposal to make vitamin B1 bread universally 
available and the National Milk Scheme. 


Common Commodities 


Bread and milk—it is just on such common 
commodities that the true science of nutrition is 
built. Professor Drummond, in his survey of “Food 
in Relation to Health in Great Britain during the 
past 200 years,” makes it clear that an abundant 
and cheap supply of good food is the basis of a 
healthy nation. 

For hundreds of years the people of this country 
lived under the shadow of scurvy. Vegetables and 
fruits were available only to the very rich or to 
the countryman with his plot of onions or leeks. 
The gardens and the orchards of to-day owe their 
introduction to the Dutch gardeners who came 
over in the seventeenth century. About 200 years 
ago garden produce was for the first time in 
abundant supply in this country, and was a 
common feature of the markets and the hucksters’ 
barrows. The potato became popular for the first 
time—although the Irish had been producing it 
as the staple crop from the late sixteenth century. 
About this time people lived largely on milk, 
potatoes, vegetables and oatmeal, although in the 
south less milk was drunk and meat was more 
popular. The diet of the eighteenth century 
labourer was infinitely healthier than the diet 
enjoyed by those families spending less than 8s. 
per head per week on food in England today :— 


Orr’s mean values 
for families Modern 
English spending less _ estimates 
labourer than 8s. per of 
German diet, eighteenth head per week  vequire- 
1939-40 century on food ments 


0.6-0.7 1.2 0.5 1.0 


Diet of 


Nutrient 
Calcium 
(grms.) 
Iron 
(mgrms.) 
Vitamin 
A (I.U.) 2,300-2,700 
Vitamin 
B, (L.U.) 
Vitamin C 
(mgrms.) 55 110 55 75 

It will be seen that this represents not a mere 
decline in the nutrition of the working class over 
a period of 200 years but a cataclysmic deteriora- 
tion which, if not checked, will have the most 
disastrous effects on the whole health and well- 
being of the nation. Professor Drummond traces 
the process of decay and draws attention to the 
change which obliged the labouring people to 
adopt a less healthful diet than they enjoyed in 
the first half of the eighteenth century :— 

“The accession of George III coincided with 
the opening of a sad chapter in the history of 
our social conditions. Trouble began when a 


17-32 23 9.6 15 


6,600 1,220 5,000 


580-940 1,300 350 500-700 
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series of fine seasons and good harvests gave 
place to a long succession of bad summers and 
spoilt crops. This was particularly unfortunate 
at a time when there was a rapid growth of 
town population, as the misery caused by high 
prices and scarcity was thereby accentuated. 
Agriculture thrived, however, as a result of the 
scarcity, and it is at this period that the con- 
fiscation of the common lands, and even the 
tiny plots of the cottagers, which was legalised 
by the terrible Enclosure Acts, proceeded apace. 

“Looked at from one aspect, the enclosure 
of the common people’s fields by the wealthy 
landlords brought much land under a more 
efficient cultivation, but against this there has 
to be set the tragedy of the final dissolution of 
the simple village economy which had been the 
backbone of our national life for centuries. 

“From then onwards agriculture became an 
industry, interested less and less in local re- 
quirements and more and more in the demands 
of the markets of the large and often distant 
towns, then growing apace. 

“The country people, flocking to the towns, 
tempted by the wages which industry was 
offering or because they could no longer sup- 
port themselves in their village homes, soon 
acquired a craving for what they regarded as 
the higher standard of living of the townsfolk. 
For centuries the poor of the countryside had 
envied the rich man his table of red meats and 
his fine white wheaten bread. To be able to 
afford meat and to eat such bread meant that 
you had risen in the social scale and were no 
longer a peasant. 

“With this desire to eat more meat, there 
grew perceptibly something of the contempt 
which the rich man had always shown for the 
simple fare of the countryman. The develop- 
ment of these ideas among the poorer people 
of the towns was destined to have a profound 
effect, not only on the food habits of the 
country in general, but also on the health of 
our people.”’ 


The Swelling Towns 


The relation here between deficient diet and 
the swelling towns is so clear as not to need 
emphasis. Coupled with this was the deteriora- 
tion in the health value of bread which became 
steadily whiter—helped occasionally by adding 
chalk, whiting, and even powdered calcined 
human bone—and steadily less nutritious. ‘“We 
shall never know,”’ remarks Professor Drummond, 
“the toll of death and ill health for which the 
craving for white flour was responsible in the 
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towns of England in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century.”” Modern white flour is also 
deficient though not so deficient—it has 72 per 
cent. extraction (that is, it amounts to that pro- 
portion of the original grain). A brown (‘‘whole- 
meal’’) loaf has about 90 per cent. extraction. 

People who flocked to the towns also demanded 
two things—a supply of cheap meat (rather poor 
stuff, judged by modern standards) and an 
abundant supply of tea. Snobbery contributed to 
the spread of the tea habit as hitherto it had been 
one of the privileges of the rich. Margarine ap- 
peared as a substitute butter. Twenty years 
passed before it was realised that it had no vitamin 
value whatever, thirty before manufacturers took 
steps to remedy the defect, and forty before action 
was taken to ensure that all margarine sold to the 
public in this country was the equivalent of 
summer butter. Meantime the diet of the labour- 
ing classes steadily declined. 

To-day we know more about these things and 
since the last war there has been a steady im- 
provement in the diet of the people—the con- 
sumption of fruit has gone up by 88 per cent., 
vegetables, other than potatoes, by 64 per cent. 
and milk by 50 per cent. 

It is the simplicity of the best diet that makes 
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a consideration of it of fundamental importance 
to town planners. Many thousands of people are 
learning for the first time just what astonishing 
quantities of fresh vegetables can be produced in 
a tiny strip of garden. Many thousands are 
learning the taste of really fresh vegetables for 
the first time. The flat dwellers are making no 
such discovery. 


“All England,” says Kipling, 

“is a garden. 
But such gardens are not made 
By saying ‘Oh, how beautiful’ 
And sitting in the shade.”’ 


Nor are such gardens made by tolerating the 
expansion of London, either vertically or hori- 
zontally. They are not made by ribbon develop- 
ment. Even the sprawling suburb takes away 
much more than it produces. But real towns with 
real green belts, with ample garden space for 
everyone, contribute enormously to the supplies 
of abundant and fresh food. Dr Norman Mac- 
fadyen estimates that the food production of 
Letchworth is double what it was before the town 
existed. Heis probably not far out in his estimate. 
It is development of this kind that will best 
serve the nutritional needs of the people. 


A Critical Commentary 
on Current Planning Affairs 


WHEN, even in the twelfth month of war, in- 
dustrialists still find time to consider the implica- 
tions of the Barlow Report there is hope for town- 
planning when the blitzkreig is over. I have just 
been reading the first issue of Tvade Winds, a 
little periodical containing notes and comments 
on things of business and industrial interest issued 
by Harold Whitehead and Staff Ltd., the business 
consultants. In an accompanying leaflet, issued 
by the same firm, business people are warned that 
great as the dislocation caused by the outbreak 
of war the outbreak of peace may be just as, or 
even more, disastrous. In one sentence Trade 
Winds gets to the heart of the matter : ‘“The seven 
chief industrial districts of Great Britain, covering 
about one-quarter of its area, contained 
45 per cent. of the population in 1801 


73 per cent. of the population in 1931 and 
79 per cent. of the population in 1937.” 


* * * 


“THE discussion,” the Editor comments, ‘‘ has a 
rather academic flavour now. But some of the 
facts stressed are hard and real enough, whenever 


the question arises of choosing a site for a new 
plant, enterprise, or depot. 

“With every year that passes, the penalties 
for mistakes in plant location become more 
severe. Pulling in one direction are such factors 
as proximity to the market, reduced transport 
costs, and availability of suitable labour; but 
often pulling in a different direction are such 
factors as high site values and rentals, loss of time 
through street traffic congestion, and the adverse 
effects on efficiency and output through fatigue 
and discomfort experienced by workpeople in the 
course of long daily journeys between home and 
workplace. 

“These and many other factors will all talk 
in terms of output and costs in the end. The 
problem is—how to evaluate them in advance ?— 
where to strike the balance ? A thorough survey 
and report on such a location problem is more 
desirable than ever now, when wartime plans and 
peacetime prospects have to be brought into focus.” 

* * * 


INCIDENTALLY, in another paragraph in the same 
issue, there are some statistics which throw a 
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revealing light on some of the problems of com- 
merce in a town the size of London. An analysis 
of the actual working time of salesmen employed 
by a very large firm showed that eighty-five per 
cent. of their time was taken up in travelling while 
only fifteen per cent. of their time was actually 
spent with customers. It is pointed out that 
systematic ‘‘journey-planning” can cut down this 
wastage to some extent. But how much better it 
would be if towns were planned to eliminate un- 
necessary travel altogether. 


* * * 


Ir the United States as a democracy is still where 
Britain was immediately after Munich there is an 
accumulation of evidence that she is at our 1919 
period so far as rehousing is concerned. I have 
just been glancing through Housing and Welfare, 
issued by the Federal Works Agency, United 
States Housing Authority, Washington. It is an 
admirable piece of work with all that intensive 
and detailed research which is America’s special 
contribution to civilisation. It is heartening to 
know that whereas in 1937 there were some 46 
local housing authorities, to-day there are 415 in 
the 38 States which have adopted housing legisla- 
tion qualifying them to carry out the programme 
of U.S.H.A. This is a tribute to the zeal of Mr 
Nathan Straus and Mr Oscar Powell, to the 
tenacity and idealism of Miss Helen Alfred, and a 
testimonial, too, to the work of Captain R. L. 
Reiss whose repeated visits to America did much 
to stir that continent to a lively awareness of 
housing needs. Miss Jean Coman who has pre- 
pared the report deserves congratulations on an 
excellent survey admirably presented. But when 
all that has been said it remains a tragedy that 
America is not learning from our failures and par- 
ticularly from the failure which caused us to 
regard housing as something im vacuo, something 
divorced from life, from agriculture, from in- 
dustry. It is a pity that America still regards 
housing (as we did in the post-war years) as 
something which can be solved by expansive 
housing estates far removed from industry and 
social life or by dreary tenements with efficient 
wash-houses. The green-belt towns experiment 
suggested that America was more than half-way 
to the garden city, the self-contained town built 
for industry, residence and recreation, and set 
against a background of open, unspoiled country- 
side. This suggestion is not borne out by the 
report. 
cS * * 

THERE are rumours of a new Ministry of Building 
and Mr Arthur Greenwood, who is a member of 
the War Cabinet without portfolio, is suggested 
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as the first occupant of the office. Mr Greenwood 
was a success as Minister of Health and his 
opposition to Sir Kingsley Wood’s Housing Act— 
which he attacked on the ground that it per- 
petuated an evil policy which he himself initiated 
in 1931—was one of those remarkable sack cloth 
and ashes repentances which are rare (but im- 
mensely valuable) in political life. Such a Ministry 
would have important and urgent work to do. On 
the negative side it would have to see to it that 
buildings for war or munitions purposes were not 
erected on good agricultural land: on the positive 
side it could create new towns, designed for peace 
as well as for war and not destined to become the 
derelict Gretnas of another war. 


* * * 


THE Housing Centre ‘Protect Your Homes” 
Exhibition has received a deservedly good Press. 
It told its story simply and effectively with the 
minimum of fuss. Sir Wyndham Deedes _per- 
formed the opening ceremony before a crowded 
and distinguished audience and from then until 
the close the exhibition was a centre of interest 
for all who are interested in A.R.P., the general 
public and the experts alike. Mrs Madge Waller 
was responsible both for the organisation and the 
publicity of the exhibition which represented a 
useful piece of national service. Mr Frank Lay- 
field, a young Canadian, was responsible for the 
design and construction of the show, and received 
deserved congratulations. Mr Bernard Friedman, 
who has given considerable attention to the 
decontamination aspects of air raid precautions, 
not only contributed from his technical ex- 
perience but gave the exhibition the initial 
financial impetus which made it possible. 


* * * 


AT the last meeting (on 8th July) Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh was able to report to the 1940 Council 
to Promote the Planning of Social Environment 
that he had received a “‘windfall’’ of £1,000 to be 
devoted to the work of the Council. Mr F. J. 
Osborn represents the Executive of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association on this 
Council which is expected to do much in promoting 
positive land utilisation and in spreading a 
knowledge of social planning. 


* * * 


By way of light relief, we may quote the first 
new argument against town planning that has 
been produced for many years. According to a 
well-known aeronautical journal, bombing pilots 
find that in a neatly-planned city it is easy to 
find your objective, and also easy to judge when 
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you have done sufficient damage. They think it 
would be most unsatisfying to bomb an English 
city because from the air it would look exactly 
the same after bombing as it did before. 

G. McA. 


Play For Planners 


England’s Pleasant Land. A Pageant Play, by 
E. M. Forster. The Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. net. 


HIS play, first performed two years ago in 

the grounds of Milton Court, Surrey, in aid of 
the Dorking Preservation Society, should have been 
performed before the members of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Geographical Distribution of the 
Industrial Population for their recreation, as an 
effort to maintain their morale, and as a change 
from the statistics of F. J. Osborn and the T.P.I. 
It is good to know that a delightful little work 
should be given permanent form. As the author 
says, ‘‘the English countryside, its growth and its 
destruction, is a genuine and tragic theme’ and 
it is to be hoped that further opportunities will 
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present themselves for the production of this play, 
so that Mr Forster’s ringing words and Dr 
Vaughan Williams’s music (specially composed 
for the occasion) will once again make their appeal 
to ear and mind... . 


“So cut the trees down and clear the site, 
Bungle the bungalows left and right, 
Pile the pylons as high as you can, 

I’m a practical business man ! 
It doesn’t matter what they look like, 
It doesn’t matter where they stand. 
Ripe, ripe for development 
Is England’s pleasant land. 


“(They dance and beckon to a procession of 
little bungalows which gradually fill the stage. 
Motor cars, motor bikes, motor buses, paper and 
empty tins. In the distance, more motor vehicles 
and masses of adverts. The people in the buses 
shriek and wave to the families in the bungalows, 
who shriek and wave back. Officials enter when 
the chaos is fully established, to plan regional 
development.)”’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Evacuation Muddle 


Evacuation Survey. Edited by Richard Padley 
and Margaret Cole. George Routledge & Sons. 
296 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


Borrowed Children: Evacuation Problems and 
Their Remedies. By Mrs St. Loe Strachey, 0.B.E., 
J.P., with an Introduction by Amabel Williams- 
Ellis. John Murray. 134 pp. Cloth 2s. 6d., paper 
ls. 6d. 


HE evacuation of hundreds of thousands of 

children in panic conditions in September, 
1939, their subsequent drift back to the towns, 
and the re-evacuation of many are incidents in the 
crowded history of the past twelve months. 
Incidents, tiny as compared with the ordeal 
Europe has already suffered, but important as an 
example of muddle on the grand scale, muddle at 
that pitch which only the unimaginative official- 
dom of Whitehall or County Hall knows quite 
how to achieve. Mr Padley and Mrs Cole, with 
their many able colleagues of the Fabian Society, 
are to be congratulated on this excellent survey 
which is important as a social document and as a 
great contribution to one of the most vexed 
problems of the war. It was on the educational 


side that muddle and stupidity reached their 
zenith and Mrs Cole comments :— 


“If the military manceuvre was only en- 
visaged as lasting for a short while this is 
intelligible since it is a plausible argument that 
three months away from books does harm to 
very few. But with over 50 per cent. of 
evacuables not evacuated, their schools closed, 
and the evacuees distributed haphazard with- 
out regard to educational needs, the problem 
at once became enormous, and it was not 
alleviated by the shocking weakness of the 
Board of Education and its failure to press the 
legitimate claims of the children upon the War 
Cabinet. Our chapters upon education are the 
most depressing part of our book: and it is 
small consolation to observe that, owing partly 
to the fortunate weather conditions of last 
autumn, and partly to the small numbers of 
the evacuees the chapters on health are com- 
paratively encouraging and do not, at least, 
implement the gloomy forecasts of those who 
thought that epidemics of water-borne disease 
would decimate the young sojourners. In 
many cases, no doubt, the educational ravages 
will be reparable; but nothing can restore, to 
those to whom they were vital, those lost 





months. Nor can any subsequent action give to 
ill-nourished bodies the free milk and free 
dinners which, as statistics coldly show, were 
not provided during 1939-40.”’ 


Borrowed Children has the same quality of 
human insight and sympathy which Mr Ritchie 
Calder shows in his chapter in the larger book. 
The problems are not ignored but attention is 
concentrated on the human aspects which alone 
afford a key to any possible solution. Mrs St. 
Loe Strachey has written a little book which is 
as interesting as a diary ; in it she gives practical 
advice based on experience which should prove 
helpful not merely to the hostess in reception 
areas but to all who are interested in children and 
especially to teachers and parents. Out of the 
evacuation muddle a vast social survey emerges 
which may yet benefit ail children everywhere. 
These two books, at least, make important con- 
tributions. The town-planner who has long held 
that the swollen city even under the paternal 
care of a Herbert Morrison cannot, and cannot be 
made to, provide an environment fit for children 
to be brought up in, who has condemned the 
conurbations of the Midlands, Tyneside, and 
Central Scotland may have a melancholy satis- 
faction in noting that that evacuation has proved 
how right he was. But—after the war—there must 
be no more excuses, the vested interest of politics 
and of business must offer no further obstruction. 
We must plan and create a Britain fit for the needs 
of children. If we do that we shall achieve the 
kind of town-planning that this journal has so 
tirelessly advocated. And if the hopes created by 
the peace which follows this war prove as illusory 
as those of 1919 then, at least, twenty-five years 
on evacuation will be quite unnecessary. 


How Fares The Land. .? 


Look to the Land. By Lord Northbourne. J. M. 
Dent. 206 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


ORD NORTHBOURNE tells of an investiga- 

tion in which 4,700 individuals living in a 
large town (not a special area) were kept under 
observation for four months. Only sixteen of them 
enjoyed other than “‘sub-normal” health. This is 
the pass to which our lack of attention to the 
fundamental needs of man and the family has 
brought us as a nation. Lord Northbourne’s full 
consciousness of that fact and of the collateral 
one, that animals and plants in this country to-day 
also enjoy “‘sub-normal”’ health is the clue to the 
case which he puts forward in this very useful 
and readable book. It is in a sense slight—it 
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reminds one of an evening with a really good and 
well-informed conversationalist who can back his 
most casual remark (if need be) with appropriate 
reference to authority: in another sense it is a 
profound book—profound in the way that 
Ebenezer Howard’s Tomorrow might have struck 
a contemporary as profound. And if Lord North- 
bourne says that planning must be planning by 
consent no one will quarrel with that. Lord 
Northbourne urges the family as the unit of all 
our efforts and in that he is completely at one with 
the best and ablest in the world of planning in 
this country to-day. 


Mid-Europe Night’s Dream 


Eric Mendelsohn. By Arnold Whittick. Faber & 
Faber Ltd. 172 pp. and 54 plates and index. 
130 drawings and diagrams. 25s. net. 


OW that paper restrictions are closing tightly 

upon us, this lavishly beautiful book comes 
as a reminder of a past age of fantastic riches. 
Will Europe ever print—or build—like this 
again ? 

Whatever the answer to that question, the 
buildings of Mr Eric Mendelsohn will remain on 
record as distinguished achievements of the inter- 
war period. Mr Whittick presents, in a series of 
magnificent pictures and with interpretations 
convincing in their enthusiasm, most of Mr 
Mendelsohn’s actual work and many of his pro- 
jects and idealistic sketches. The book, obviously 
not written to order, is a genuine contribution to 
the study of European architecture. The author’s 
introduction, a retrospect for the three centuries 
back from 1914, is a little masterpiece of com- 
pression. His outlook is broadly in agreement 
with that of Walter Curt Behrendt’s Modern 
Building (1938), the soundest and best balanced 
book that I have come across on the subject. In 
this brief chapter, Mr Whittick is accurate and 
fair-minded and tells enough of architectural 
history to enable the reader to grasp the character 
of the modern architectural movement. We have 
suffered much in recent years from luxurious 
albums of architectural photographs, partially 
irrigated by oozy streams of lantern-lecture com- 
ment for a public who want to doze in comfort. 
It is more than a relief to come upon a critic who 
thinks clearly and uses the terms of esthetic 
analysis with definite meanings. Where the critical 
coinage has been defaced, Mr Whittick takes the 
trouble to re-mint it. This, for example, is what 
he says on the opposition between the classical 
and the romantic: 


This classical spirit 


seeks for universal 
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principles and laws, and the establishment of 
ideal fixed forms as guides and aims in artistic 
creations, with a strong preference for precision 
and definition; whereas the romantic spirit 
moves towards freedom of individual expression 
and the emphasis of individual character, with 

a strong preference for things remote and 

mysterious. . . . The two tendencies may be 

found in modern architecture. The classical, or 
impersonal, obviously emerges in the apostles 

of standardisation, conceiving architecture as a 

communal art capable of being produced by 

teams; whereas the romantic and personal 
emerges rather in those exponents of modern 
architecture who are essentially creative artists 
and who believe in the value of personal 
expression. 
While warning us against carrying this distinction 
too far, Mr Whittick classifies Mr Mendelsohn as 
typically romantic, in contrast to Mr Walter 
Gropius as typically classic. I find this a clarifying 
discrimination. I do not know how right he is 
about Mr Gropius, but he is certainly right about 
Mr Mendelsohn. The free sketches and designs in 
this book (some of them made in the trenches in 
1917) are essentially visual castles in the air. 
They are as wilful, as personal, as Poe’s House of 
Usher. To some extent they may have a “con- 
structivist’’ inspiration, but they are not func- 
tional in any but the most remote or poetical 
sense. They exhibit very winningly the unspoiled 
childlike desire for mounting masses which built 
the Pyramids, the Gothic cathedrals and the New 
York skyscrapers—a primitive desire for which 
dynastic glory, religious worship, and commercial 
prestige served as useful cloaks. As Mr Whittick 
very well shows, the romantic creative impulse 
can be, indeed has to be, accommodated to func- 
tional requirements. But it is quite a different 
thing from loyalty to function. Without the visual 
esthetic passion architecture as an art cannot 
exist; yet its excessive exercise is a perpetual 
danger to architecture. This superficial paradox, 
however, is only at the beginning of the study of 
esthetics, and esthetics is only one element of 
architecture. Mr Whittick’s last chapter gives in 
brief his own esthetic philosophy, which is one 
of some subtlety and much interest. 

Mr Mendelsohn is best known for his com- 
mercial buildings in the great cities of Germany. 
But as the illustrations in this book show, he 
teally requires a wide acreage of development for 
the true expression of his rhythmic ideas. He is 
opposed to the ‘swollen towns,” opposed to 
vertical extension, and in favour of decentral- 
lsation to stabilise towns. The reasons he gives 
for this are sound human and sociological reasons. 
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But they are in full consonance with his esthetic 
impulses. Human life in buildings is mostly lived 
in horizontal layers. Soundly functional oppor- 
tunities for high buildings must be comparatively 
rare. The instinctive craving for mounting masses, 
as for spires and towers, can best be indulged 
from the basis of that general pattern of low 
buildings, which, whether it were estheticaily 
satisfactory or not, would still be necessary for 
the normal family life and much of the social life 
of the human species. From this point of view 
there may be great importance in the discovery 
of new horizontal rhythms, at least for the more 
communal of our buildings. 
F.J.O. 


The Oxford Survey 


A Survey of the Social Services in the Oxford 
District. 1. Economics and Government of a 
Changing Area. Oxford University Press, 1938. 
364 pp. and index. 15s. net. 


HIS book, published late in 1938, should be 

noticed here as one of the most ambitious 
and efficient of the local surveys, and in many 
ways a model for other towns. The first of an 
intended group of three volumes, it gives a clear 
picture of the present economic structure and 
tendencies of the area within Oxford’s sphere of 
influence, found to extend roughly 8 to 10 miles 
from the city, and of the administrative structure 
of this area. 

The population of the survey area increased 
from 39,500 in 1801, 97,290 in 1911 and 102,926 
in 1921, to 146,913 in 1937. Recent growth has, 
as is well known, been associated with the de- 
velopment of the motor industry in a suburb of 
the city. In 1936 that industry employed as 
many as 30 per cent. of the insured workers in 
the area. Shops have not increased in number 
as rapidly as the population. The area of agri- 
cultural land cultivated, and the number of 
workers on the land, have seriously declined, 
though the area under fruit and vegetables has 
substantially increased. The very disorderly char- 
acter of town growth in the district must have 
damaged agriculture to an extent fundamentally 
quite unnecessary. The character of the develop- 
ment of the area is, in this Survey, reflected in 
the population study, which is excellently done. 
From a different angle it is again revealed in the 
study of local government, showing the pretty 
tangle with which most of us are too familiar. 
Finance is more fully dealt with than in other 
local surveys ; the section on this subject is of 
great value and useful to those interested in 
town development problems. There is a short but 
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well-documented chapter on the local machinery 
of law and order. In an appendix is a series of 
maps showing the wide variety of areas of ad- 
ministration for different purposes. Town and 
country planning is referred to in various sections, 
but its potentialities for controlling development 
receive scant consideration—perhaps because the 
survey is essentially descriptive and only inci- 
dentally constructive. To an outsider the crying 
need of the survey area is the strongest possible 
control of the zones and character of urban 
growth, and care for the integrity of food-produc- 
ing areas ; and it is to be hoped that this side of 
the subject will have due attention in a succeeding 
volume. 


East End On Paper 


East End My Cradle. By Willy Goldman. Faber 
& Faber. 317 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 


“TTLL buck them up like anything to know 

they can get out of this.”” “They” are Tom 
and Mary, the decent ordinary young couple from 
Newcastle who had married and come south on 
the strength of their dream of London. “‘This’’ is 
the squalid lodgings in Whitechapel that their 
dream had become. Mr. Goldman had found them 
shivering in the dirty room next to his own. In 
his ‘‘putting of the East End down on paper” as 
he calls it, Mr Goldman shows us that it’s not so 
easy for the people who were born into it to 
“get out of all this.’’ ‘““My birthplace,’’ he tells 
us, “will always draw me as it always saddens 
me. 

He himself was born in “Welk Street” in 
Whitechapel, two and a half miles from the 
nearest open space. He describes his childhood 
and the children he played with in the frowsy 
back yards and dirty streets (‘‘any place that was 
free from adults was good’’) always suspect by 
the police, the Rabbi, their teachers and their 
parents ; the horror of the summer (“‘wonder how 
long this will last’’) when heat meant not pleasant 
parks and swimming pools but “mean streets 
exposed in all their ugliness by the sun’; the 
change over from school to sweat-shop at four- 
teen ; then unemployment with a long tramp to 
the West End “‘to look at the outside of the places 
we couldn’t afford to enter’ as the highlight of 
a miserable week; the succession of dreary 
lodgings where life was complicated by smells 
and noise, and the ‘“‘penny-in-the-slot-meter’’ was 
a constant reminder of poverty; the “failures” 
who haunted Joe’s pool-room and the ‘“‘successes’”’ 
who sold anything from herrings to gent’s socks 
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in the market, or, best of all, ran a sweat-shop in 
the back parlour. 

Tom and Mary were not the only ones to come 
from the North to try their luck in London. The 
Homes for Boys (run by nice middle-class people 
who had an urge to “Do Something” for the 
East Enders) were filled with “North Country 
vagrants picked up on the road near London or 
on the benches on the Embankment.”’ They were 
boys with the “gaunt, tired faces of old men.” 

This is not just another inmate for that 
literary zoo of Books About the East End that 
housing reformers shake their heads over. Mr 
Goldman writes with unusual vigour. He has a 
brilliant ‘‘feeling’’ for character. He succeeds 
admirably in conveying the atmosphere of that 
competitive, dreary, bickering world where the 
majority only half understand because they are 
doomed to be only half alive. 

E.M.G. 


Cobbett Up-to-date 


English Ways. Jack Hilton. Jonathan Cape. 
350 pp. 10s. 6d. net. Illustrated from photographs 
by J. Dixon Scott. 


N his introduction, Mr Middleton Murry asks 

the other three Hiltons (Jack, John and James) 
to spare a small plank on their celebrated plat- 
form for the author of English Ways. 

In this pleasant and unusually interesting book, 
Mr Hilton describes a journey through England, 
from Rochdale to the Epsom Downs and home 
again through the West Country and Birmingham. 
He took six months for the round trip, and 
enlivens his book with a great deal of shrewd 
comment about the things he saw on his journey. 
Some irritated him, some pleased him. He is 
irritated by “the sprawling suburb that hit him 
unfavourably in the eye’ as he came from the 
shade of trees on a virgin heathland; by the 
dense dirty tenements of Plymouth’s Sutton 
whose inhabitants are denied the “‘light and air 
that are the birthright of every Englishman’; by the 
vastness of Birmingham where he “‘felt lonely and 
miserable. . . . Life in a city can be very grim” ; 
by Slough and its “factory hutments . . . the 
only good thing that can be said of Slough is 
that it provides work and wages for people” ; 
by beautiful land shut off from the people by 
hedges and railings. But most of all Mr Hilton 
hates regimentation. He pities the girls, deftly 
wrapping and packing, in a clean well-run modern 
biscuit factory as much as the men working to a 
scientifically arranged programme at a conveyor 
plant in the Morris works. 
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“We have changed,” he says, ‘from human 
hearts to engined hearts, from song to listening 
in, from personal art in music and drama to 
dependance on a few stars, from the feel of life 
to the feel of commodities and from individual 
craftsmanship to factory domination.” 


He scorns all those who have been bitten by 
the middle class bugs of respectability and con- 
ventional discipline as much as he scorns Com- 
munists and all intellectuals who approach life 
coldly and purely rationally. “Give me _ the 
lumpen man,”’ he says as he approves the dockers 
who spit on the floor as if to say ‘‘There’s one in 
the eye for your bourgeois morality.” He likes 
the rough healthy English dances, the colour 
noise and comradeship of Epsom during Derby 
week, and the good natured, tolerant ‘“‘a man’s-a- 
man-for-a’-that”’ democracy of the English work- 
ing man. 

He makes a great parade of being a working 
man—and an anarchist. He hits hard at the kind 
of planning that is out for profits and regimenta- 
tion. But he is for the kind of social planning that 
will free the individual. 


In spite of his leanings to anarchism he knows 
that the problem of the slums, sprawling suburbs 
and overgrown cities can never be solved without 
planning. Once these are solved we shall have 
gone a long way towards freeing the individual. 
And the burden of Mr Hilton’s excellent book is 
his desire to see the individual freed from his 
“treadmilling through life’ in a makeshift 
existence. 

E.M.G. 


Cotswold Country 


Country Contentments. By Margaret Westerling. 
Constable. 272 pp. 30 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


F you agree with Cobbett that the Cotswolds 

are “bleak, inhospitable’ you will not like 
this book ; but if, tied to London by the war, 
you think longingly of lazy days at Cutsdean or 
of cider at Naunton, then this is the book to 
refresh your spirits and make you dream of a 
world apart from war’s alarms. Mrs Westerling 
has encompassed the Cotswolds in her pages in a 
way that might have seemed impossible: she 
gives you the feel of the district, its legends, its 
folk-lore, its crafts, its customs, its language, the 
joys of the changing year. Her story covers a 
year by the calendar but there is a sense of time- 
lessness in her unhurried writing which casually 
embraces the world of 1800 B.c. as readily as 


The Road to Cutsdean—From ‘‘Country Contentments”’ 
by Margaret Westerling (Constable). 


she catches the lingering beauty of the Cotswold 
twilight. Ways change, the villages change, the 
Cotswolds remain. The town-planner whose task 
it is to integrate elusive local characteristics in 
wider needs should find this a first-rate bedtime 
book. The photographs complement the beauty of 
the text. 


The Great Fire—and After 
The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. 


By T. F. Reddaway, M.A., F.R.HIST.s. Jonathan 
Cape. 333 pp. 32 illustrations. 18s. net. 


CHOLARSHIP and a discriminating sense 

of esthetic and social values contribute to 
the importance of this book which is a full and 
clear account of the Great Fire of 1666, how it 
began, the measures taken to stop it, and the 
rebuilding of the city after such devastation. 
Terrible as was the cost of this great catastrophe 
it had at least the advantage from the planner’s 
point of view of presenting him with a “clean 
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sheet.’’ With the fire went not merely so much 
material wealth and property, its flames consumed 
the customs and the prejudices of centuries and 
made it possible to build a town-planned city on 
the ashes of something which, by even the 
standards of that day, was three-fourths slum. 
Mr Reddaway has gone to the original sources 
for his information and in his pages he develops 
the results of his arduous researches among 
“crabbed manuscripts’ which temporarily dam- 
aged his eyesight as he worked. He deals with the 
physical rebuilding and he shows what a revolu- 
tion was achieved but he does more than that : 
he shows how finance and labour were mobilised 
for the effort, he particularly shows how coal dues 
were used to provide funds. His summary of the 
work is perhaps the finest thing in a book which 
is a distinguished, scholarly, and vivid account of 
a theme which must always remain of ‘‘practical’”’ 
interest—not least in an age of Guernicas and 
Rotterdams. It is interesting to learn in the 
preface that after the destruction of Tokyo in 
1923 the Japanese sent messengers to inquire how 
London met disaster two and a half centuries 
earlier. The illustrations, an excellent collection, 
give added value to the book. 


Edwin Muir 


The Story and the Fable. An autobiography by 
Edwin Muir. Harrop. 264 pp. 11s. net. 


HAVE two sharp recollections of Edwin Muir. 

One, of seeing him in the grounds of Holyrood 
House, Europe’s literary firmament star-scattered 
on the grass—empty glasses are now turned down 
for some of them, for R. B. Cunninghame-Graham 
who died in the Argentine, for Ernst Toller who 
ended his remorseless struggle with overpowering 
tyranny in New York a year ago. Another, also 
in Edinburgh, of Muir, sardonic but passionate, 
slightly amused to find himself, the agnostic, 
sitting in John Knox’s chair in the General 
Assembly Hall as he presided over a meeting at 
which H. G. Wells made a vigorous effort—which 
seriously upset Mussolini—to secure some degree 
of freedom for his fellow-writers in Italy. 

It is a long way from the Orkneys and the 
slums of Glasgow to the world of the accepted in 
literature, to the world of the arrived. Mr Muir 
has travelled that road and yet his book shows 
clearly that try as one may, the early disasters, 
the macabre horror of Glasgow poverty, are 
things which leave their mark on a man. Bi- 
ography such as this owes a great deal to the 
psychologists. Here is no ‘“‘log-cabin-to-white- 
house”’ stuff but a man’s life, his inner-life as well 
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as the outward symbols of a life, the life of the 
sub-conscious, the life which expresses itself in 
dreams and phantasies as well as in some of the 
noblest translations this century has known. It is 
in the highest sense an “individual” book : auto- 
biography as literature, autobiography as part of 
universal experience, It is not in any sense a 
“‘success’’ story: it is rather the story of failure, 
the failure of mankind to arrange things as they 
should be arranged, to do things as they should 
be done. 


“There have always been,” writes Mr Muir, 
“factors outside the area of action—some of 
them in the external world, some within ourselves 
—which we could not take into account, as we 
did not know of them at the time, but only 
afterwards, when everything was finished; not 
to speak of other factors still, of which we shall 
never know in this world. So that even if, as 
a preparation for our lives, we were each given 
first a thousand years’ apprentice life in this 
world we should not be able to acquire in that 
time sufficient knowledge, experience, wisdom, 
self-control, courage, patience, technical ability 
to live these seventy years as they should be 
lived: that is, without making innumerable 
mistakes, without piling up remorses, heart- 
searchings, fears, crimes, terrible dreams, 
ennuts, failures. This is the intellectual formu- 
lation of our weakness, which we cannot dis- 
regard if we wish to avoid great disasters. 
Because of this I believe that men are capable 
of organising themselves only in relatively small 
communities and that even then they need 
custom, tradition, and memory to guide them. 
. . . The little tribal community of Israel, the 
little city state of Athens, the relatively small 
England of Elizabeth’s time, mean far more in 
the history of civilisation than the British 
Empire.” 

G.Mc.A. 


“Digging For Victory” 


Fruit and Vegetable Preserving and War-Time 
Gardening. By John Stoney, F.R.H.S. John Mur- 
ray. 91 pp. illustrated. 1s. net. 


F you are “Digging for Victory,” if you are a 

housewife trying to help Lord Woolton on the 
“Kitchen Front’’ you will find this little book not 
only remarkable value for money but the answer 
to many of the difficulties of preserving under 
war-time conditions and to many of the problems 
which confront the amateur suddenly switching 
over, say, from flower growing to vegetable cul- 
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tivation. Mr Stoney was formerly horticultural 
superintendent to the Staffordshire County 
Council and here you have the results of long 
practical experience set down with the simplicity 
of the experienced teacher. Practical instruction 
such as this would have been cheap at ten times 
the price. 


Regional Yet Modern— 
An Architectural Equation 


Style in Architecture. By Julian Leathart. Dis- 
cussion Books No. 68. Nelson. 204 pp. 14 plates. 
2s. 6d. net. 


ISAGREE as one may with certain of Mr 

Leathart’s conclusions—his suggestion, for 
example, that a house to be truly modern cannot 
be built of bricks—this is a capital little book, 
the guide for the layman, simply and persuasively 
written with just enough illustration to give point 
to the argument. Mr Leathart is aware that 
modern architecture is undergoing a change from 
the extremes of a few years ago but he does not 
appear to have grasped that there are more than 
enough straws to show the way the wind blows, 
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that from an architecture, so divorced from 
tradition and regional quality as to be as cosmo- 
politan as the telephone and the cocktail bar, we 
are now progressing to the more reasonable stage 
when “modern” and “regional’’ are thought 
possible of equation. That does not mean that it 
will ever be right and proper to stick a ‘“‘Tudor”’ 
villa on the top of a block of flats in St. John’s 
Wood—as Mr Leathart in the most tragicomic 
photograph we have ever seen shows has been 
done. Now that architecture has become a closed 
profession it should be possible for the R.I.B.A. 
to take appropriate disciplinary action against all 
architects who offend in this way. 


On Growing More Food 


How to Run an Allotment. By Alec 


Nelson. 2s. 6d. net. 


Bristow. 


HIS little book should have an important 

place on the bookshelf of everyone trying to 
grow fresh vegetables for the first time. Even 
the experienced gardener will find that it is packed 
with useful tips. Mr Bristow’s instructions are 
clear and simple. 
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A STATISTICAL SURVEY 





Area of Estate _. 4,562 acres 


Area of Town _.. 1,528 acres 


Residential population (approxi- 
mate) . 


20,000 


Daily influx of workers from 


adjacent villages (approximate) 6,000 


Number of workers employed 

in factories 14,000 
4,959 
Number of shops 192 


Number of hotels 6 


Number of houses 


Number of factories and work- 
shops 





Area of parks, commons, playing 


fields, sports grounds, etc. 300 acres 
Mileage of roads 4l 


Number of street trees planted 
in town 


Number of places of worship 18 
Number of theatres and cinemas 3 
Number of sports clubs 8| 


Number of elementary and 
secondary schools 12 


Dividends paid. Full 5 per cent. for 17 years 
and £20,000 paid off arrears of cumulative 
dividend accruing before 1923. 
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